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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "Spring  Greens,  Tame  and  Wild".  Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


— ocOoo — 

Cousin  Susan's  mind  was  on  ailments  when  she  came  to  see  me  yesterday. 
Spring  ailments,  she  called  them.  When  I  asked  how  she  was,  she  sighed  and 
said,  "poorly,  very  poorly,  thank  you. " 

When  I  asked  how  her  family  was  she  sighed  again  and  made  the  some 
reply. 

"It's  always  the  same  way  at  this  time  of  year,  Aunt  Sammy.     We  all 
lose  our  appetities  and  get  colds,  headaches  and  other  things.    You  know 
how  ailments  do  set  in  after  &  long  winter.    Polks  just  naturally  get  to 
feeling  tired  and  done  up  in  the  spring  and  need  a  good  tonic.     So  I've 
mixed  up  some  molasses  and  soda  and  some  sassafrass  tea  and  I  intend  to  dose 
every  member  of  the  family." 

Well,  sometimes  old-fashioned  remedies  are  good  and  sometimes  not.  If 
you  want  my  honest  opinion,  I'd  choose  vitamins  and  mineral  for  my  spring 
tonic  any  time  instead  of  Cousin  Susan's  doses.     They  come  together  in  a 
form  that  is  pleasant  to  take  and  they  do  some  good.    Wouldn't  you  rather 
eat  a  dish  of  delicious  green  vegetables  than  swallow  sulphur  and  molasses? 
Wouldn't  you  rather  keep  well  "by  good  food  than  by  dosing  with  remedies  of 
one  kind  and  another?     I  would.    Many  of  these  so-called  spring  ailment  may 
come  from  a  lack  of  important  substances  in  the  diet  all  during  the  winter. 
It  pays  to  eat  wisely  the  year  around  and  get  a  daily  supply  of  minerals  and 
vitamins. 

While  we're  on  the  subject,  I'd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  best  vita- 
min foods  for  spring  -  spring  greens. 

"Oh,  but  none  of  my  family  will  touch  greens,"  says  Cousin  Susan. 
"They  don't  like  spinach.     They  turn  up  their  noses  at  beet  greens,  and 
even  tender  turnip  greens." 

Something  is  wrong  at  Cousin  Susan's  house.     I  have  noticed  that  very 
often  people  dislike  greens,  because  they  aren't  really  greens  at  all. 
They've  been  cooked  to  a  brown,  mushy,  \xnat  tractive  mass.     Nobody  is 
tempted  by  such  a  dish.     Sut  real  greens  are  inviting  in  both  appearance 
and  taste.    And  there's  nothing  that  goes  to  the  spot  quite  bo  well  in 
springtime.  ' 
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Shall  I  tell  you  one  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  those  greens  green? 
Cook  then  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  an  open  kettle.     Have  the  cooking 
water  lightly  salted  and  boiling  briskly  when  you  drop  them  in.     Cooking  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  salted  wa.ter  preserves  the  green  color,  but  some 
of  the  food  value  dissolves  in  the  water.     With  a  smaller  amount  of  cooking 
water  less  food  value  will  be  wasted.     Greens  prepared  this  last  way  will 
lose  very  little  of  their  color  if  they  are  cooked  a  very  short  time  — 
until  just  tender —  and  no  longer.     Long  slow  cooking  causes  dreadful  damage. 
Such  dreary-looking,  olive-drab  greens  come  out  of  the  kettle J 

"Doesn't  a  pinch  of  soda  in  the  water  help  keep  the  color  in  green 
vegetables?"  many  people  ask.    Yes,  it  does.    But  the  nutrition  specialists 
do  not  recommend  it,  because  soda  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  vitamins. 
If  greens  are  cooked  rapidly  with  the  lid  of  the  kettle  off,  they  will  keep 
their  fresh  green  color  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  soda. 

Turnip  tops,  bee6  tops,  dandelion  greens,  chard,  leeks,  and  spina.ch 
are  among  the  tame  variety  of  greens  to  be  obtained  from  your  garden  or  your 
grocer.     I  mention  turnip  greens  first  because  we  are  going  to  have  them  in 
our  menu  for  today.     Nice  new  tender  turnip  greens  served  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  butter  for  Sunday  dinner. 

There  are  also  many  wild  plants  that  make  delicious-. greens.    You  can  go 
out  in  the  fields  .and  gather  your  own  at  this  season  while  they  are  young  and 
tender. 

I'll  give  you  the  menu  for  Sunday  dinner  now  and  afterward  I'll  tell  you 
about  some  wild  greens. 

The  menu.    Ham  en  Casserole;  Turnip  greens;  Fried  pineapple;  Lemon  gelatin 
pudding  with  cut  fruit;  and  for  dessert,  Layer  cake. 

Ham  en  casserole  is  made  by  placing  a.  thick  slice  of  ham  in  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  thinly  sliced  raw  potatoes  lightly  with  flour.    Lay  them  on  top  of  the 
ham.     Then  cover  both  with  hot  milk,  put  on  the  lid  of  the  casserole,  and  bake 
them  slowly  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  -  or  until  the  potatoes  and  ham  are 
thoroughly  cooked.     The  salt  and  fat  of  the  ham  are  sufficient  to  season  the 
potatoes.     If  necessary,  you  can  add  a.  little  milk  from  time  to  time  during 
cooking.     Toward  the  end  of  the  cooking  period,  remove  the  lid  to  let  the 
potatoes  brown  on  top.    You  can  serve  right  in  the  baking  dish. 

If  the  ham  is  very  salty,  soak  it  — i  preferably  in  buileimilk  or  sour 
milk  —  before  cooking  it  with  the  potatoes.     The  acid  of  the  sour  milk  seems 
to  soften  the  ham  and  make  it  more  tender  when  cooked. 

As  for  the  fried  pineapple  that  goes  so  well  with  ham  as  part  of  the 
main  course,  simply  drain  slices  of  canned  pineapple  and  brown  them  very  slowly 
in  a  heavy  skillet  in  a  mixture  of  butter  and  cooking  fat. 


Now  to  return  to  those  wild  greens 
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i*    .Ws  for  a  dish  of  greens? 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  arfal-*  —  suggests  alfalfa 

Our  friend  I.H.B  who  knows  hoth wiW  a nd  &ard en  g  ^  They 

^eens  as  a  eheap  and  wel come  add ition  to  the  ^  m  a  piece 

are  particularly  good  when  cooked  with  a  -rac 
of  fat  meat,  haoon  rind  or  ham  hone. 

How  let  me  read  you  a  few  paragraphs  of  what  W.H.B.  has  to  say  on 

SUbjeCtl  t-      at  the  first  sign 

-tIn  addition  to  alfalfa  many  wild  P^tflf  ~dB^ roadsides,  thin 
of  spring,  will  provide  excellent  fare.    Vacaa  x  quarter, 

wood's    and  Wards,  will  sconce  do  t ted  *  Fi eld  cress  o 

wild  mustard,  dandelions,  she^f*S  fields  and  close  to  stream  hanks, 
bitter  cress  is  almost  as  common  in  old  marsh  marigold  or  ~ 

watercress  is  plentiful  in  ^"f^^6^.     In  the  ITorth  Central 
cowslip  in  swampy  places  in  the  No r thern  S  ^  ^  ^  of 

States  it  is  a  common  practice  to  make  po  #     ^  ^ 

sour  dock  and  the  early  shoots  of  hops  and  c  lth  a 

SfrcrresSs  m's  in  almost  any  combination. 

„*n*r      Each  bulb  will  send  up  three 
Onions  may  be  forced  in  a  warm  cellar ,  ^    Spr outing 

or  four  tender,  delicious  shoots  the  tize  01  a  ^  ^  planted 

turnips  and  the  root  stalks  or  stems  cuo  from  ca      g  then  prQ_ 

oTof  doors  at  the  first  ^ortunxty  to  w^rk  t he  a  ^ 
°duce  dense  clusters  of  ten der  gr eene^ wi th  njwo  ^ 
bage  stalks  depend  considerably  on  deep  piai 


